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EDITORIAL. 


WRITING at the beginning of the New Year, we wish our readers 
prosperity and advancement in it. The past year, in spite of 
industrial commotion, has been a good one for librarians on the 
whole, although great progress, in such circumstances as the nation 
found itself, was impossible. There was, however, no serious set- 
back anywhere, and there were hopeful indications. Amongst 
these were the stirrings towards getting libraries for themselves 
of the smaller urban areas. Finding themselves a part of a county 
library scheme, they have asked: Why cannot we have our own 
library ? Whatever the answer may be—and the question has 
shown in many cases a desire on the part of the questioners to 
control their own libraries—the county movement has quickened 
the pace considerably. 
* * * * 

The year before us is that of the Jubilee of the Library Associa- 
tion, and the event is to be celebrated, as we are all now fully aware, 
in Edinburgh. It is well that a capital city has been chosen for 
so important an occasion, and it remains to be seen how far the 
profession will rise to the opportunity. We are to have many 
visitors, from America and from other countries, and we hope that 
the Empire itself will be represented strongly. Perhaps the Library 
Association could make suggestions in this direction, by issuing 
special invitations to important imperial cities—Montreal, Toronto, 
Calcutta, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Auckland, Christchurch, 
Barbadoes (Georgetown), Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, these are 
the sort of names that flash into our minds amongst others. We 
need more cohesion in the profession throughout the Empire, and 
it would be of inestimable value to us and to our imperial colleagues 
to have an occasional meeting. 

* *” * * 

The organization of the Conference is in the hands of Mr. 
Savage and Mr. Minto. Swufficit. These gentlemen command the 
confidence of every librarian ; and we may be certain that every 
hour spent in Edinburgh will be profitably used. We hope there 
will be a jubilee exhibition of the library arts, showing the progress 
of our craft ; we hope, too, that it will be quite catholic and com- 
prehensive, because no town in the British Isles shows in its work- 
ing every facet of library work. For example, we have probably 
the best branch system at Glasgow, the best commercial library 
at Manchester, the best lecture system at Liverpool, the best 
children’s libraries at Croydon, the best musical library at Bourne- 
mouth, the largest branch issue in the world (judging by figures) at 
Southampton, and the best bulletin—but we are treading all this 
while on dangerous ground. Anyway, all these phases of work 
could be illustrated by a typical exhibition arranged by a particular 
library. A committee, with autocratic powers, should select a 
dozen towns and ask each to exhibit one phase of library work. 
The results would be invaluable. 

~ * * * 

We revert to an earlier suggestion of ours: that on this impor- 

tant occasion no subject or paper should be admitted which has 
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not been reviewed carefully beforehand. We have had too painful 
an experience of the “ red-herring ” type of paper whose malodorous 
appeal has captivated the press to the ignoring of the things that 
matter in the conference. Tle publicity side of the conference 
should be organised with meticulous care, so that at least the 
essentials of each paper should have a chance of reaching the public. 
The recent exploits of The Daily News in connection with so-called 
“library censorship’ show how much the press, left to its own 
devices, is to be depended upon. It should receive guidance in the 
matters in which we are competent to guide. Ifa few such principles 
are applied, and if every librarian wills it, this 1927 Jubilee will be 
a triumph and an epoch in the story of the Library Movement. 


* * * * 


Our readers will, we are sure, be greatly interested in an important 
article which we publish from the pen of Mr. Charles Nowell, City 
Librarian of Coventry, on his Impressions of American Libraries. 
Mr. Nowell was invited to attend the Jubilee Conference of the 
American Library Association (which was held in October last at 
Atlantic City) by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. During 
his stay in the United States he visited twenty-four cities and eighty- 
four libraries. 
* ~ * * 

There is evidence that the much-anticipated report of the 
Public Libraries Committee is now on the way: librarians have 
received proofs of the statistical tables which are to accompany 
it. These statistics, so far as we have seen them, present extra- 
ordinary anomalies, and only go to prove how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is to frame conclusions and policies upon them. Our 
attention has been called in particular to one county and borough 
library which apparently issues fifty-one books per annum for every 
registered borrower. Has any reader met with a parallel case? 
Unless the bases of calculation are given, library figures may be 
quite misleading. 

* * ~ * 

Leeds has been criticized severely for what is known to many 
as the Yorkshire Auction. Apparently the Libraries Committee, 
in their quest for a worthy successor to Mr. Hand in the chief 
librarianship, did not know what sort of salary to offer, and certainly 
the salaries they had paid hitherto offered them no guidance. So 
they asked for “ offers.” In their circumstances the decision may 
have been a wise one, and they have certainly had far better luck 
than the method deserved. Mr. Richard James Gordon won his 
spurs at Rochdale, where he was librarian and curator, and in 1921 
he started to make Sheffield a modern library centre. The city 
was almost off the library map at the time, but, in spite of bad 
conditions and buildings, Mr. Gordon has re-organised the work in 
such manner that it is really a new system. Open access, doubled 
issues, lectures, excellent short catalogues and reading lists, and 
much else, have been the fruits of his energy. He deserves his 
promotion and, as he is liked personally by all who know him, he 
carries to Leeds the best wishes of all librarians. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES.* 


By CHARLES NowELtL, City Librarian, Coventry. 
I WONDER how many visitors to America sum up their impressions 
in that single phrase, “‘ It isa great country’? Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I am going to add my name to the list. 

For it ¢s a great country, and the people are wonderfully kind 
and hospitable. They have problems which fortunately do not 
confront us ; they are a young nation, if nation they be ; so young 
that they do not fully realise it, perhaps. And they have all the 
characteristics of youth. They are bold and confident, they rebel 
against conventions and conventional thought—and we shall do 
well to remember also that they are the descendants of those other 
rebels who chose rather to find a new life in a new land than con- 
tinue under conditions existing in the Europe of that day. 

It is a rich country, moreover, rich in natural wealth as well as 
in her sons and daughters, the best of which they readily 
admit to be of Anglo-Saxon stock. Indeed, the more I saw the 
more I realised that Anglo-Saxons have made that federation of 
states what it is to-day—the greatest nation concentrated in one 
spot that the world has yet seen. 

Of their problems I shall say but little, but the magnitude of 
one—the problem of race, with which is bound up the problem of 
the child—has had a great influence upon her educational system. 

And this leads me to my first point. The libraries do function 
as a system closely related to adult education and the more formal 
education of the school and college. It is not too much to say, in 
fact, that the central library in each city is the centre of adult 
education. 

The library has a higher standing amongst the people than is 
the case in this country. It is considered to be an essential factor in 
civic and national life and development, seldom as a sort of social 
welfare agency which, until recent years, was considered to be its 
main function in this country. 

And what has brought this about ? What has given the people 
of America this view of the public library? In my judgment, 
Mr. Chairman, the agency which has contributed more than any 
other to this very desirable state of things is the live and virile 
American Library Association. 

If you—though J don’t propose to do so—were to compare the 
work our own Association has done with the greater results achieved 
by the sister association across the water, in fairness to the men 
who made our profession out of nothing we should also contrast 
the opportunities and the field of play. Here in England the 
librarians whom we still remember with gratitude had to face 
difficulties which were entirely unknown to their American con- 
temporaries. In England people viewed with suspicion any attempt 
to educate the masses. ere in America the urge was in quite 
the opposite direction. 

* A paper read at a joint meeting of the Birmingham and District Li 





Association and the North Midland Library Association, St. Mary’s b 
Coventry, December 16th, 1926. 
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But I content myself at the moment by saying that the 
American Library Association has made possible the wonderful 
developments in library practice during the past thirty years. 
And it is with no idea of belittling my own country, but simply to 
state facts as I see them, when I say that, so far as public library 
work is concerned, America has been, during the past thirty years, 
the model for the world. She has erected noble buildings of generous 

portions, she has experimented courageously, she has endowed 
earning to an extent undreamed of in Western civilization. 

In the words of one of her writers :— 

“The greatest single contribution America has made to 
civilization—the broadening of the channels of information— 
flowered in the institution that is peculiarly of her genius— 
the Free Library. In art, in drama, in literature, she has 
followed foreign models ; in formal education she has builded 
on Continental systems ; but in library ideals, library technique, 
library service, America has hewn a path not hithertc dreamed 
of by any of the nations of the earth.” 

One of the most significant incidents in the Jubilee Conference 
to me was when representatives from countries like Russia, China 
and Japan spoke of this American influence upon their work and 


service. 
MANAGEMENT. 

That the American libraries are able to function so successfully 
may in some degree be the result of their system of management. 
The Boards of Trustees are usually removed from local politics, 
thus escaping that control and influence which, occasionally in 
England and—where it is experienced—always in America, fetters 
the powers of Board or Committee. Vacancies on the Library 
Board are usually filled by the Board, subject sometimes to the 
formal approval of the local authority. In some instances the 
whole of the library service is administered as a City Library 
Association, entirely removed from control by the local authority, 
who support the Association by an annual tax levy. The freedom 
from outside control has undoubtedly given the boards of trustees 
a splendid opportunity for developing a really effective library 
service. Scene 


Chief among the factors in a successful library system is the 
staff. Here I realise that I am skating on thin ice. 

Put quite briefly, my impressions of the staffs in American 
libraries were :— 

1.—That collectively they were of a higher educational standing. 

2.—That work and responsibility were delegated to subor- 
dinates much more than in England. 

3.—That on the whole the libraries in America are much more 
generously staffed—whether the comparison is with issues, volumes 
in stock, or the population to be served—than in this country. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this address, to give all 
the information upon which these statements are based, but the 
question of staff is such an important one that I am tempted to 
make one or two observations. 
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This comparatively high standard of ability has been obtained 
mainly through the eighteen or so library schools, which are now 
definitely graded by the American Library Association into four 
groups :— 
1.—Advanced Graduate Library Schools which admit only 
graduates from approved universities and colleges, offer a one-year 
course, and, upon completion, the degree of M.A. or M.S. There 
is only one school in this class—one recently established at the 
University of Chicago. 

2.—The second grade of school is one limited to graduates, 
offering a one-year course, and, upon completion, a certificate. 
There are five such schools in existence. 

3.—The next school is open to students with three years’ work 
acceptable for admission to the senior class of an approved college 
or university, with some practical library experience. The course 
in this school is also for one year, upon completion of which the 
successful student is awarded either the B.A. or B.S. 

4.—The lowest graded schools are termed Junior Undergraduate 
Library Schools. There are eight such schools in existence, admis- 
sion to which is generally restricted to students of recognised educa- 
tional standing, determined either by certificates or by entrance 
examination. 

For all these schools the American Library Association has 
a general clause for admission—that all candidates should possess 
aptitude and personal qualifications for library work, and show 
evidence of ability to pursue profitably the curriculum. 

To-day some difficulty is being experienced in obtaining suitable 
candidates for many library positions. ‘‘ Leaders are being sought,” 
we are told, “ for important positions in large public and university 
libraries ; administrators are desired for small and medium-sized 
libraries ; cataloguers, and children’s and school librarians are 
demanded in numbers far in excess of the supply. From every 
standpoint of library service the lack of personnel is acute.” 

Although this difficulty is now being experienced the educa- 

tional system as outlined has really been very successful. The 
local boards of trustees have, on the whole, realised the need for 
cultured men and women in library work, and have been prepared 
to increase their salaries’ budget to attract them. Thus, I found 
that a good many of the senior positions are filled by college 
graduates who have also received training in an approved library 
school. 
I am still of the opinion, however, that some of these schools 
are more academic than practical. I had the opportunity of ques- 
tioning some of the library school graduates who are also college 
graduates, who are at present occupying senior positions in one or 
other of the libraries which I visited. Although the information I 
obtained was of course scanty it led definitely to the following 
conclusions :— 

1.—That the standard of college graduation does not seem to 
be much higher than our matriculation standard. In any case it 
will be readily acknowledged that there is a great difference between 
graduates from a University of the standing of Harvard, for example, 
and many of the colleges and universities which now confer degrees. 
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2.—That in this country the matriculant, entering a library 
at 17 or 18 years of age, is a more competent library assistant at 
23 than her American colleague who enters library work at that 
age, having college and library school training only ; but in that 
interval of six years we on this side are training the bulk of our 
staff—a training which involves much time and energy from the 
senior staff with a corresponding reduction in library service 
efficiency—a point that should not be missed. 

I went to America, however, convinced that for ordinary public 
library work the matriculation standard was as much as we could 
hope for in this country. But after I have seen and talked with 
some of the younger librarians who have had no pre-war library 
experience, having come straight from library school since 1914, 
and after seeing also the work they have been able to accomplish, 
I realise now the possibilities of a sound Library School training 
founded upon a good college course, but the training must be taken 
in a good library system. A Library School at Glasgow University, 
for example, with practical work in the Glasgow Libraries, both 
sides being controlled by an expert librarian, seems to me to be 
quite the best possible training a future public librarian could 
obtain. 

The position in America to-day seems to be that, although 
it is still possible to get a good type of woman graduate to take up 
library work, men are not finding the salaries sufficiently attractive. 
So much so that one of the leading women librarians told me that 
the profession was in great danger of becoming “ over-feminized.” 

In spite of this, however, the personnel of the average American 
library is very nmuch higher in quality than is the case in this country, 
and a high standard of work naturally follows. 

Book selection can be shared by all heads of departments, 
for example, with confidence, and indeed with greater efficiency 
than can be the case in England. Cataloguing and classification, 
even in the smaller libraries, are both divisions which are controlled 
by asubordinate. Work with children, school libraries, the technical 
section—all these—and many others—are divisions which work 
as separate units, with the librarian controlling in an administrative 
capacity only. His particular function is to see that all departments 
work together as sections of a complete unit, each dovetailing with- 
out friction ; and he is able to undertake tasks which—owing to 
the multiplicity of routine matters—the average English librarian 
cannot find time to consider. 

One example will be sufficient I think to indicate the propor- 
tion of staff to circulation. In one branch library I visited the total 
circulation of books for home reading was 130,000 per annum. 
For this work the branch had seven full-time assistants and three 
part-time. As in England the administrative work was centralised. 
Compare that staff with the one full-time assistant and one part- 
time assistant who at present work a branch, not far from here, 
issuing 85,000 volumes per annum, and attempting—1l say advisedly 
“ attempting '’—every activity so successfully undertaken in that 
other branch library across the water. 

Every delegate from this country will endorse the view I hold 
concerning this matter, but I do not want to be misunderstood. 
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I do not say that they are over-staffed. I do most emphatically 
say, however, that we in England are understaffed. 

For junior positions every library system I visited had its own 
“ training school,” in which candidates for junior positions were 
given a course of about three to six months duration in elementary 
library science. In a few cases these schools train also for positions 
in other libraries, but I think I am right in saying that they exist 
primarily to fill vacancies arising locally. 

NATIONAL CATALOGUING AND INTER-LOAN. 

The libraries assist one another to an extent unheard of here. 
There is in practice a system of borrowing between libraries all over 
the country—from the smallest town library to the Library of Con- 
gress, which lends freely from its large store. 

This inter-loan is assisted greatly by the Library of Congress 
Catalogue—twenty copies of which are deposited in certain large 
libraries favourably situated geographically. And this leads me, 
Mr. Chairman, to the excellent system of national cataloguing 
which these printed cards make possible. 

Without exception in every library I visited these cards were 
to be found, and every librarian was enthusiastic regarding the 
service. Such delays as were experienced in the delivery of cards 
were, I was assured, similar to those which formerly occurred when 
all cataloguing was done by the library staff. Cards, generally 
speaking, came promptly and in good time; and I have not the 
slightest hesitation in reaffirming the opinion I gave to the Depart- 
mental Committee appoiited by the Board of Education, that a 
similar system for this country is possible, and would be of tre- 
mendous assistance to libraries here. 

BUILDINGS. 

The library buildings in most of the rapidly growing cities of 
medium size are handsome, dignified structures, in several instances 
the finest building in the city ; and they occupy in many cases a 
whole block, surrounded by trees, shrubs, plants and lawns, with 
a wide and beautiful approach. In all the central libraries I visited 
the home reading accommodation was divided into two definite 
portions—closed shelves or stacks and open-access. The tendency 
is to extend this principle, using the public space more and more 
for display work. Low book shelves; display tables; trucks and 
stands ; exhibition frames for lists of new books, or for a selection 
of the books themselves—all these are common features of the 
libraries I visited. 

Branch libraries vary according to the needs of the locality, 
not only in the size of the building, but im design and internal 
planning—factors which in this country are not commonly supposed 
to be dependent upon the class of readers to be served. In size and 
design they vary from a rented store or shop at a street corner to a 
regional branch capable of accommodating 150,000 volumes, with 
a staff of thirty. Many of the temporary structures, such as houses 
altered, or built with a view to subsequent alteration (when the 
library service has outgrown the building), rented stores, con- 
vertible buildings, etc., were of expecial interest to me in view of 
the probable extension of the city boundaries of Coventry. 

(To be Continued). 
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THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
OF LOCAL COLLECTIONS. 
By James Ormerop, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, Derby. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

It is now necessary to show how the books about a county, 
and the towns in a county, may be sub-divided by classes. There 
are several ways of doing this. At Derby we propose to use the 
two-figure decimal table of subjects which follows :— 

0 Generalia. 
01 Collections. Bound volumes of essays, pamphlets, and other 
miscellaneous material. 
02 Exhibitions and shows. 
03 Museums. 
04 Newspapers. Clippings. 
05 ‘Periodicals. 
06 Sale catalogues. 
07 Scrap books. 
08 Societies. Academies. 
09 Year-books. Calendars. 
Special applications go with subject. 





1 Seience. 
11 Mathematics. 

12 Astronomy and meteorology. 

13. = Physics. 

14 Chemistry. 

15 Geology, Petrology. Mineralogy. Physical geography. 

16 Palaeontology. Fossils. 

17. Biology. Natural history. Flora and fauna. 

18 Botany. 

19 Zoology. Anthropology. Ethnology. 

2 Technology. Useful Arts. 
21 Medicine. Public Health. Hospitals and asylums. Hydro- 


therapy. 

22 Agriculture. Gardening. Horticulture. Forestry. Animali- 
culture. 

23 Building. 

24 Engineering. 

25 Mechanic trades. 

26 Chemical technology. 

27 Manufactures. Trades. Miscellaneous arts and crafts. 

28 Domestic economy. Home economics. 

29 Military and naval science. Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering. 

3 Sociology. 

31 Statistics. Population. Census. 

32 Economics. 

33 _— Political science. 

34 = Legislation, law and justice. 

35 Administration, national and local. 

36 Education. 

37 Social groups and societies. Associations. Institutions. 

38 Amusements. Games. Sports. 

39 Folklore. Manners and customs. Official pageantry. 








62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

7 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

8 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
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History. Topography. Travel. 

Prehistory. Archaeology. Antiquities. Auxiliary historical 
science. 

Inscriptions. Numismatics. Coins. Tokens» Medals. Seals. 

Sources. Archives. Records. 

History : civil and political. 

History: military and naval. 

Topography. Geography. Description. Guide books. Views. 

Directories. Gazetteers. Lists of streets. 

Place names. 

Maps. Plans. Surveys. 


Biography and Genealogy. 

Collective biography. 

Individual, including letters and diaries. 

Autographs. 

Personal names. Registers of baptisms, births, marriages, 
deaths and wills. School registers. Epitaphs. 

Portraits. 

Genealogy. Family history. Pedigrees. Visitations. 

Peerages. County families. 

Heraldry. Coats of arms. Crests. Flags. 

Personal anecdotes and miscellanea. 

Fine Arts. 

Architecture. Town planning. Parks and gardens. Historic 
houses. 

Sculpture. Carving. Monuments. Memorials. Brasses. 

Graphic arts. Drawing and design. Caricatures. 

Painting. 

Engraving. Etching. Lithography. Process work. 

Photography. 

Decoration and ornament. Minor arts. Stained glass. Costume, 

Ceramics. Pottery and porcelain. 

Music. 

Language and Literature. 

Language. Glossaries. Dialects. 

Literature. Rhetoric. 

Poetry and drama with local setting. Dialogues. 

Fiction and romance with local setting. 

Satire and humour. 

Other forms. 

Book arts and bibliography. Libraries. 

Books by local authors, editors, translators, etc. 

Books by local printers. A—Z by towns and presses, 

Philosophy. 

History and systems—General. 

Ancient. 

—— Mediaeval and modern. Positivism. Spencerianism, 

Logic. 

Metaphysics. 

Psychology. Psychological societies. : 

Metapsychology. Psychical research. Spiritism. Occult sciences 

Aesthetics. 

Ethics. Ethical societies. 
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Religion. 

Mythology. Superstitions. 

Pre-Christian and Non-Christian. Druidism. Mithraism. 
Odinism, etc. 

Judaism. 

Christian churches, sects, and societies—General. Y.M.C.A. 

Orthodox Eastern Churches, including separated Eastern 
Churches. 

Roman Catholic Church. Uniate Churches. 

Old Catholic Church. Other Catholic but Non-Papal Churches. 

Church of England. Anglican Communion. 

Protestantism. Free Churches. Nonconformists. Dissenters. 
Foreign Protestant churches. All Non-Catholic churches, 
A-Z. 


The following subject entries show the application of the 
system :— 

51 Derbyshire—History. 

44 Pendleton, J. 


A history of Derbyshire. 1886. 


51 Derbyshire—Biography. 
51 Press, C. A. M. 


Derbyshire lives, social and political. [1895 ?] 


51 Peak District—Geology. 

P35 Dale, E. 

15 The scenery and geology of the Peak of Derby- 
shire. 1900. 

51 Buxton—Baths. 

B99 Jones, J. 

21 The benefit of the auncient bathes of Buckstones. 
1572. 

51 Derby—Chureh History. 

D42 Payne, C. J. 

98 Derby churches, old and new, and Derby’s Golgotha. 
1893. 

51 Derby— Maps. 

D42 Standidge and Co., pub. 

49 Map of the borough of Derby, with portions of 
Darley, Litchurch, and Little Chester. [1852]. 

51 Derby—Year Books. 

D42 Harwood, J., ed. 

09 The Derby almanac and diary. [1917]. 

51 Repton—Botany. 

R42 Wyatt, W., and others. 

18 Flora Repandunensis. The wild flowers of Repton. 
1866. 

51 Wirksworth— Libraries. 

W79 Collinson, T. 

77 A catalogue of Collinson’s circulating library. [1805]. 


Another method of sub-dividing the literature of a place is to 
use two figures of the Dewey classification :— 
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51 Buxton—Baths. 
B99 Jones, J. 
61 The benefit of the auncient bathes of Buckstones. 1572. 


In this case 61 is the Dewey number for Medicine. It will be 
found, however, that classes 4, 8, and 9 will need some modification 
before they can be used in the way suggested. I, therefore, submit 
the following revised schedules :— 


4 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


BBSERLEBLw® 


88 Le 


RRL 


97 
98 
99 


Language. 

Palaeography. Inscriptions. 

Orthoepy. Pronunciation. 

Dialects. Slang. 

Orthography. Spelling. 

Etymology. Derivation. 

Dictionaries. Idioms. Synonyms. 

Grammar and composition. Precis writing. 

Prosody. Versification. 

Anglo-Saxon and foreign. 

Literature. 

Poetry with local setting. Ballads. 

Drama with local setting. 

Fiction and romance with local setting. 

Essays with local setting. 

Satire and humour. 

Other forms. Letters go at 96 Individual biography. 

Foreign literature. 

Books by local authors, editors, etc. A—2Z. 

Books by local printers. A—Z, by towns and presses. 

History, Description, Biography. 

Prehistory, Archaeology. Antiquities. Auxiliary sciences 
of history. 

History, including archives. 

Description. Topography. Geography. Travel. Guide 
books. Directories. Place names. Views. 

Maps. Plans. Surveys. 

Biography. Collective. 

Individual. Letters and diaries. Personal names. 
Registers of baptisms, births, marriages, deaths, wills. 
School lists. Portraits. Autographs (transferred from 
091). Personal anecdotes. 

Genealogy. Family history. Pedigrees. Visitations. 

Peerages, etc. 

Heraldry. Coats of arms. Crests. Flags. 





A third method of dividing the literature of a particular place 
is to use the categorical numbers of Brown’s Subject Classification. 
With a few slight modifications these will be found to work 
admirably. Examples :— 


51 


P35 
317 


51 


Peak District—Geology. 
Dale, E. 

The scenery and geology of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
1900. 
Derby— Meteorology. 


D42 Swanwick, J. T. 
Annual meteorological table for Derby. 1814. 


304 
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On cards the call numbers should be written as shown without the 
decimal point. In a printed catalogue, where the call number is 
in one line, the point should be used before the categorical number— 
51 D42.304. 

A fourth method is to reduce the ‘‘ Subheads to be used under 
cities” in the A.L.A. List of Subject Headings for Use in Dic- 
tionary Catalogues to 100 (there are just over 100), numbering them 
decimally from 0-99 :— 


51 Derby—Amusements and Sports. 
D42 Gilman, W. S. 

02 Football forty years ago. [1922). 
51 Derby—Banks. 

D42 Simpson, L. L. 

07 Derby savings bank. 1918. 


This is not so logical as the method of using abridged Dewey 
numbers or the Brown categorical numbers ; but it ensures a simple 
alphabetical arrangement of subjects on the shelves. If it is neces- 
sary to insert a new heading in the list at any time, arrange it in 
alphabetical order after the nearest heading and add a third figure. 
A hundred divisions, however, are ample for 3,000 books. Very 
few towns have so extensive a literature. The last two numbers— 
98 and 99—should be reserved for books by local authors and books 
printed locally other than those about the place. The following are 
a few of the commoner headings in use :— 


Amusements and sports. Geology. 

Biography. Government and Politics. 
Botany. History. 

Boundaries. Maps. 

Celebrations and civic functions. Newspapers. 

Church history. Sanitary affairs. 
Description and travel. Social life and customs. 
Directories. Societies. 

Elections. Zoology. 


A fifth method is to use the table of subjects compiled by 
Mr. Stephen for the Norwich collection, which will be found in The 
Library Association Record for November, 1920. 

A sixth method is to use one of the summary tables of main 
classes of the Brown, Burgess, Cutter or Library of Congress schemes. 
The following example shows the symbols of the Library of Congress 
used in the way suggested :— 


51 Derby— Meteorology. 
D42 Swanwick, J. T. 
OC Annual meteorological table for Derby. 1814. 


_ Besides books about a county, there are large numbers of books 
in every local collection written by local authors. If these are 
about the county they are treated as shown already; but if they 
have no local interest except their authorship, they are placed at 
the town where the author was born or lived, and marked with the 
number 78 Books by local authors :— 
51 Blunt, Alfred Walter Frank. 
D42 Israel before Christ: an account of social and 
78 religious development in the Old Testament. London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. 
143 p., front., illus., maps. (The world’s manuals.) 
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Canon Blunt is the present vicar of St. Werburg’s, Derby. The 
book catalogued has no connection in subject with Derbyshire, but 
the author is a local clergyman. In the case of authors who cannot 
be identified with any particular place, the best way is to place 
their books at the county number and add 78. Some librarians 
may prefer to put all books by local authors here. 

Books printed in the county, except those about the county or 
written by local authors, should be placed at the place where they 
were printed, and marked with the figures 79 Books printed locally. 

51 Brown, James Duff, and Stratton, Stephen S. 

D42 British musical biography. . . . Birmingham, 

79 S. S. Stratton. [Derby, Chadfield and Son, Ltd., 

printers], 1897. 
463 pp. 

So much for a county collection. For a town collection that 
is not intended to form part of a county collection, the county 
number may be omitted altogether, leaving the Cutter mark for 
the place, followed by the subject number :— 

w79 Wirksworth—Banks. 

32  Wirksworth. Savings Bank.- 

Rules and regulations of the Wirksworth Savings 
Bank. . . . 1829. 

An alternative method for a small collection is to use the 
Cutter-Sanborn number for the place, followed by the Dewey 
number of the main class in which the book falls, and then an 
author mark, consisting of a letter and one figure :— 

w79 Wirksworth—History. 

9H1 Hackett, R. R. 

Wirksworth and five miles round. [1863]. 
The first method of marking is preferable, however, because if at 
any time the collection be linked up with the county collection, 
it will only be necessary to prefix the county number. 

All the foregoing methods of marking are for books and 
pamphlets or anything that can be shelved with the books. If 
deeds, manuscripts, newspapers and prints are stored in separate 
places or receptacles, it will be necessary to add some distinguishing 
mark to the call number. The best way to do this is to prefix “ d,” 
“n,” “p,” etc., just as we prefix “j” and “r” to juvenile and 
reference books in an ordinary catalogne. These symbols need 
not be put on the books but only on the cards in the catalogue. 

So far nothing has been said about the cataloguing of local 
collections. It may be advisable, therefore, to add a few notes 
at the end. 

If the catalogue is to be on cards, I strongly recommend the 
dictionary form, with a separate index of printers, publishers and 
booksellers, arranged by towns, presses, and dates, or towns, dates, 
and presses. For subject headings the A.L.A. List will be found 
admirable ; and all places with much literature, such as the county 
town, should be sub-divided by means of the “‘ Subheads to be 
used under cities’ in the edition of 1911. The examples already 
given show how the subject cards should be set out. 

At this point the question arises, Should a book, say, on the 
Geology of Derbyshire, be entered under the subject and under the 
place as well? ‘“ The only satisfactory method,” says Cutter in his 
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Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, “ is double entry. . . . But as this 
profusion of entry would make the catalogue very long, we are 
generally obliged to choose between country and scientific subject.” 
My experience in cataloguing the Derbyshire collection has shown 
that it is necessary to employ double entry for books about the 
county, and desirable im some cases for books about towns in the 
county. 

For author and title entries the Anglo-American Code should 
be followed. At Derby we give in every main entry call number, 
author’s name in full, title and “ after-title,” imprint and collation, 
omitting only preliminary pages in Roman figures. Dots are used 
to show all omission in the title. Example :— 

51 Jewitt, Llewellynn Frederick William. 

D42 A guide to the borough of Derby. With descriptive 

46 trips by railway to the most interesting places in the 

neighbourhood. Derby, Richard Keene, 1852. 
91 p., front., plates. 
Added entries should be made for all editors, translators, illus- 
trators, and writers of prefaces and introductions, if such writers 
have any connection with the county :— 


51 Wallis, Alfred, ed. 
D42 Hawker, Robert Stephen. 
78 The poetical works of Robert Stephen Hawker. 


Edited, with a prefatory notice and a bibliography, 
by Alfred Wallis. 1899 
For the index of printers, publishers, and booksellers, the 
entries should take the following form :— 


51 Bakewell—Printers and Publishers. 
B16 Goodwin, John. 1845. 
79 Isaacson, S. 


Barrow-digging. 1845. 

A word about cards and ribbons! The best white cards of 
medium thickness should be used, ruled with one horizontal and two 
vertical red lines. This is the standard card used in cataloguing all 
the world over. If the cards are to be typewritten use a black record 
ribbon, medium inked. Do not use red for subject headings, as the 
colour will fade. For subject headings use capital letters. 

If the catalogue is to be a printed one, for reasons of economy 
it should be of the classified variety, with a combined author, title, 
and subject index, and another index of printers, publishers and 
booksellers. Brief titles should be given in all cases under authors, 
not mere page references as in some author indexes. Subject head- 
ings, including place names, should be printed in Clarendon or some 
other bold type. There is no need to print a separate subject index 
if this be done. A good way of setting out the main entries of a 
classified catalogue is the one invented by the late J. D. Brown 
for the Islington Select Catalogue. 

This article is the fruit of two years’ study and practice in 
cataloguing a large county collection of 9,000 printed books. All 
the chief systems of classification, general and special, have con- 
tributed something of value. In addition, the author gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the several persons named in 
the text. (Concluded). 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

I have found a new Bible—not a devotional work but neverthe- 
less a fount of inspiration and a hunting ground for texts. It is 
called “‘A Survey of Libraries in the United States,” and is published 
by the American Library Association. No doubt a copy has already 
found its way to you at Alexandria, and no doubt some soberer 
scribe will award it adequate criticism in the soberer sections of The 
Library World. 

It is not in the least the sort of survey we would have issued. 
We would have produced a large foolscap volume of flimsy 
paper, unbound, and consisting entirely of statistical tables— 
somewhat like the sheets of the forthcoming Government Report 
which have come to hand via my Town Clerk. I believe such things 
are called, in official circles, ‘‘ Blue Books,” although they are white, 
because they are intended to give one 


THE BLUEs. 

Now the A.L.A. volumes are blue, but the resemblance ends 
there. They are octavo; they are nicely bound; and they are 
not full of statistics. The A.L.A. Library Survey Committee have, 
very wisely, realised that actual figures—amounts, totals, etc.— 
do not mean much. They have to be “ worked out” and related 
before they have any significance. If you tell me that a library 
issues so many books the information conveys nothing unless I 
know what the population is, how much is spent per head and per 
issue, and the like. The A.L.A. Survey, one is pleased to find, gives 
very few actual amounts, but it is full of percentage tables and 
comparative matter. 

But the 

CounTING OF HEADS AND DOLLARS 
occupies relatively little space, for the book records not how much 
work the U.S. libraries do but what work ; it describes not only the 
prevalent methods as the most interesting. Virtually it is a supple- 
ment to any manual of library economy. 

The libraries included—about fifty per cent. of all those with 
over 5,000 volumes—exhibit, naturally, an immense variation, in 
method, costs, issues and influence. Although in my first letter 
to you, many years ago, I compared some English and American 
libraries—not unfavourably to the former—and although I am 
still convinced that our average is no worse than the American 
average, it is certain that we would have great difficulty in finding 
English libraries (comparable in size) which are doing the work of 
some of the notable ones mentioned. 

For instance, there is 

San DIEGO. 

It is one of the ten libraries (out of 38 included in the survey) 
with a stock of more than 100,000 which spend most per head 
(.87 of a dollar) ; it circulates more books per head than any other 
(10.3 vols.) ; yet the cost of circulation per volume is the lowest 
(.08 of a dollar). It is one of the ten spending the smallest propor- 
tion of their incomes on general maintenance—#.e., expenses other 
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than books and salaries, and more than half the population are 
registered as borrowers, each borrower using twenty volumes per 
annum. 

On the face of it San Diego seems to be working on the right 
lines. 

Then, in the same class, there is a town against which I must 
confess I have been prejudiced. It is the last place in the world 
I should have expected to be so good a library centre. It is 

DayTon, OHIO, 
and boasts the highest non-fiction percentage in its group (52 per 
cent.). Is this because the Daytonians have been studying evolu- 
tion? No, I’m not joking; how can I, when 62 per cent. of the 
total expenditure is devoted to salaries ! 

Then, among the smaller towns, have we any which, like 
Coronado and Delaware, have enrolled 94.4 per cent. and 92.1 
per cent. of the population ? Do the inhabitants of these enlightened 
places indulge in infanticide? Or have we a city like the one 
(unnamed—presumably to save a few hundred English librarians 
from internment on Ellis Island) which pays its chief librarian 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ? 

Certainly there is no town in this country where more than a 
pound per head of population is spent—but Mountain Iron, Minn., 
spends 5.51 dollars. What couldn't I do, Callimachus, with 
£150,000 ? We could have all the sound proof rooms, circulating 
rolls and revolving records we wanted, couldn’t we, to say nothing 
of trained story tellers for children and a specially trained story 
teller for adults—to explain where the money went ? 

Of course, there is another side to the picture and the Survey 
exhibits that also, mentioning the towns which spend only a miserable 
15 cents per head, which issue 98 per cent. of fiction, and have 
enrolled only 5 per cent. of their population. Can we imagine our 
own Association daring to name the inadequate ? 

I am surprised to find that, in a democratic country, 

“ Pay-COLLECTIONS ” 
are very common. “Approximately two-thirds of the libraries 
reporting, of more than 20,000 volumes, and approximately half of 
the smaller libraries,’’ maintain these special collections of newer, 
popular books, generally fiction, which are only issued on payment 
of a fee or subscription. But the Committee and many influential 
librarians are, we understand, opposed to this undesirable practice. 

However, Callimachus, you must not expect me to be serious 
on New Year’s Day ; so let me quote a description of the precautions 
against theft observed at one large library. I know you will be 
amused. 

“1.—Doormen are stationed at the entrances to examine all 
books brought into or taken from the building, to inspect bags, 
brief cases, and parcels as readers leave 

“ 2.—A guard at the entrance to the main reading room examines 
books, bags, etc. 

“3.—Uniformed attendants patrol the reading room, on the 
look-out for vandalism or theft, etc.”’ 
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Apparently the inhabitants of this city—to say nothing of the 
authorities—appreciate the value of books! 

Finally, as we have heard so much lately about restricted books, 
let me retail the story of the librarian who once kept the books on 
sex hygiene, etc., out of circulation. But they weren’t used, so she 
put them into circulation. Then they were all stolen. 

Yours, ARISTONYMOUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of “‘ LETTERS ON Our Arrairs.”— Editor, THE LIBRARY WORLD. ] 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. R. J. Gordon, Chief Librarian, Sheffield, has been appointed 
City Librarian, Leeds. The other selected candidates were Mr. 
Lionel P. McColvin, Ipswich, and Mr. William Pollitt, Southend. 
Mr. Pollitt, however, withdrew his application. 

Mr. G. F. Leighton, Bolton Public Libraries, to be Senior 
Assistant, Middlesbrough Public Library. 

Mr. William Proctor, of the Leeds Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Deputy Librarian at a salary of £410 per annum, in 
succession to Mr. McLallan, who retires on superannuation. 

Mr. Harry Cross, Librarian-in-Charge of the Central Lending 
Library, Croydon, and Hon. Editor of The Library Assistant, 
has been appointed Borough Librarian of Kingston-upon-Thames 
at a salary of £300—£400 per annum, with residence, etc., in suc- 
cession to Mr. Benjamin Carter who retires on superannuation. 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 
EXHIBITIONS arranged by local societies can often be opportunities 
of popularising the resources of the library. At a recent visit of the 
Antiquarian Society to the Blackburn Museum Mr. Richard Ashton, 
librarian and curator, displayed a fine collection of volumes dealing 
with water colours, silver ware, glass, pottery, furniture, etc. These 
books, and particularly the prints, were much admired. 


The Public Library, Newark, N.J., compiled a Book List for 
a Colonial Kitchen Exhibit at the Newark Museum held during 
November and December. 

A list of duplicates available for exchange was published in 
the November Bulletin of the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science. Libraries and others wishing to enter into 
mutual arrangements are invited to apply to the Librarian, London 
School of Economics. 

Accrington Public Library held a New Book Night on Friday, 
October 29th, when recent additions were displayed in the Lecture 
Room, and a short talk was given by the Librarian on some of the 
more important and interesting books. 

The opening meeting of the 32nd Session of the Society of 
Public Librarians was held at Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., on October 
6th. Mr. C. W. F. Goss, F.S.A. (Librarian and Director of Bishops- 
gate Institute), was elected President for the year. 


The cross-word puzzle craze has evidently not abated, for 
inconveniences and damages still occur in some of our Reference 
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Libraries. It is extremely doubtful, however, whether committees 
would be justified in prohibiting the use of the library as a rendez- 
vous by cross-worders. 

Indianapolis held a Children’s Book Week from November 
7th to 13th. 


A new Children’s Library was opened at Luton early in 
November. 

Comparatively few librarians include synopses and reading 
lists in their lecture programmes. Cardiff Public Libraries issue 
separate announcements in addition to a geneal lecture pro- 
gramme, and the comprehensive reading lists include books both 
at the central and branch libraries. 

Chiswick Public Library circulates a lecture handlist in 
pamphlet form. The back cover is utilised for application form 
rulings—a most useful feature which might be adopted with advan- 
tage in more libraries. 

In connection with the inauguration of Open Access at the 
Central Lending Library, Birkenhead, a publicity leaflet which 
should prove extremely helpful to borrowers was circulated. One 
of its most useful features is a plan of arrangements under the new 
system. 

The librarian of the Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, urges the citizens to “ Remember, this is Your 
Library,” in the first number of a new bulletin. In order to drive 
home the fact that anyone may have a library card if he lives or 
works in the district he relates the following incident :-— 

A new borrower confided in us one day that she was spending 
a delightful month—thanks to the library. 

““ My neighbour,” she said, “‘ loaned me the use of her library 
card in exchange for taking care of her cat while she was out of 
town.” 

*“* Wily cat-owner,” Mr. Bowerman remarks—but, “‘ you don’t 
have to take care of your neighbour’s cat!” 


In order to ma ke listening to good music a keener joy to those 
who have had no special musical training the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh has recently issued a list of books compiled on a some- 
what novel basis. The pamphlet is entitled “How to Enjoy 
Music,” and titles of specially selected works are listed in order of 
their simplicity so far as possible. 

Complete performances of Cavalleria Rusticana, I Pagliacci, 
and La Bohéme, as rendered by the soloists and chorus of La 
Scala, Milan, and recorded by the Gramophone Company, Ltd., 
have been given in the courtyard of the Ipswich Central Library 
during July. 

Improved library facilities are urgently needed at Leigh— 
provision both for staff and public being totally inadequate. The 
Southend Public Library and Museum Committee have prepared 
a scheme for the purchase and adaptation of a rectory for the 
purposes of a branch library. 
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NOTE. 
THE course of six lectures to be delivered by Mr. R. A. Peddie on 
The Bases of Bibliographical Research will take place on Wednesday 
afternoons at four o’clock in the Lecture Room of the British 
Museum. The subjects to be dealt with are as follows :-— 

JANUARY 26TH.—The Mass of Literature. Books and Periodical 
Articles, Bibliography the Key to all printed Records. Three 
Forms of Lists, Bibliographies, Catalogues and Indexes. The 
Literature of Bibliography. Bibliographies of Bibliography. 

FEBRUARY 2ND.—General Bibliographies from Gesner (1545) to 
Brunet (1860). Universal Catalogues. National Bibliographies. 

FEBRUARY 9TH.—Regional (Provincial and Town) Biblio- 
graphies. Catalogues of locally printed books and of Books by 
Local Authors. Bibliographies of Individual Authors. 

FEBRUARY 16TH.—Bibliographies of special Classes of authors. 
Monastic Orders. Academies. Special Classes of Books. Pro- 
hibited Books. The Indexes of the Catholic Church. Illustrated 
Books. Miniature Books. 

FEBRUARY 23RD.--Bibliographies of Bibliographies of special 
subjects. Subject Indexes to National Bibliographies. Subject 
Catalogues of Libraries. Catalogues of Special Libraries. 

MARCH 2ND.—Periodicals. Catalogues of Periodicals. Indexes 
to Periodicals. Answers to Questions on any point in the Course. 

The books referred to during each lecture will (by special 
permission be on view in the Lecture Room. 

Copies of this Syllabus and Tickets for the Course (price 5s.) 
may be obtained from Messrs. Grafton and Co., Coptic House, 51, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. (facing the main gate of the British 


Museum). 
REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 

Bristot Public Libraries—Annual Report for the year ended 
June 30th, 1926. Population, 376,975. City Librarian, L. 
Acland Taylor, F.L.A. Total stock, 218,618. Additions, 9,071. 
Withdrawals, 7,204. Issues: Lending, 898,149; Reference, 
95,658; Library of Commerce, 70,974; Blind Readers, 128. 
Borrowers, 40,860. Branches, 11. 

Among the schemes for developing the Libraries may be mentioned the 
re-organization of the St. Philip’s Branch, the institution of a Branch at 
St. Silas and the adaptation of a recently-acquired cinema to the require- 
ments of a branch library. It is estimated that some hundreds of additional 
borrowers were enlisted through the Library stall at the recent “‘ Bristol First ’’ 
exhibition. A chart shows that the issues have been nearly trebled during 
the last six years. 

Bury Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—25th Annual 
Report, 1925-1926. Population, 56,403. Librarian and Curator, 
John H. Shaw. Rate, 3.2d. Income, £4,725. Stock: Lending, 
24,245; Reference, 8,201; Juvenile and School Libraries, 
4,669. Additions, 1,698. Withdrawals, 1,143. Issues: Lending 
and Juvenile, 137,921; Reference, 12,080; School Libraries, 
56,095. Borrowers, 8,003. 

The large increases reported from all Departments indicates that the 
Institution is growing in popularity and usefulness. Special attention has 
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been given to building up the Commercial and Technical sections of the 
Library and the provision of books for young people. Several valuable dona- 
tions have been made to the Local Collection. e number of visitors to the 
Art Gallery and Museum totalled 49,412. 


KETTERING Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—30th Annual 
Report, 1925-1926. Population, 29,701. Librarian and Hon. 
Curator, Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A. Rate, 2.56d. Income, £1,386. 
Stock: Lending, 11,277; Reference, 4,666. Additions, 979. 
Withdrawals, 629. Issues: Lending, 108,370; Children’s Lend- 
ing Library, 30,703 ; Reference, 6,889. Borrowers, 4,728. 

At the beginning of the year an outbreak of small pox greatly affected 
the successful working of the Library, and in consequence the issues fell below 
the average. Every precaution having been taken to prevent the spread of 
infection and the outbreak not lasting long, the Library soon regained its 
normal activity and towards the end of the year began to show signs of increas- 
ing usefulness in all its departments. 


New ZEALAND Library Association.—Proceedings and papers of 
the Fourth Conference of Representatives held at Dunedin, 
January, 1926. 

Miss Ellen Melville, of Auckland, presided over the Conference which was 
attended by representatives of all the important libraries in the country. A 
motion was carried to the effect that the present statutory limit of Id. in £1 for 
library purposes should be abolished. The subjects of the papers were varied 
and dealt with such questions as ‘‘ Library Publicity,” “‘ Infection by Books,”’ 
“A Retaining Fee for Books,” etc. The present position and future problems 
of the profession in New Zealand was reviewed by Mr. John Barr, the Librarian 
of Auckland. 


NORTHAMPTON Public Libraries and Museum.—Annual Report of 
the Librarian for 1925-1926. Population, 90,923. Chief Librarian 
and Curator, Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 
31,553; Juvenile, 3,815; Reference, 12,497; Local Collection, 
15,310; Branch Library, 3,965. Issues: Lending, 289,589; 
Juvenile, 38,412; Reference, 35,613; Local Collection, 4,925 ; 
Branch, Adult, 28,243; Branch, Juvenile, 11,943. Borrowers, 
17,114. Branch, 1. 

The jubilee of the Library was celebrated during the year. An illustrated 
guide was published giving details of the various departments and activities 
and a short account of the work of the Library for the fifty years. The guide 
was issued free to borrowers. The Reference Library has been re-classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system, thus bringing it into line with the 
other departments. 41,182 people visited the exhibition in the Art Gallery 
and the Museum attracted 57,848. 


St. Louis Public Libraries—Annual Report for 1925-1926. 
Population, 842,614. Librarian, Arthur E. Bostwick. Stock : 
Lending, approx. 400,000; Reference, approx. 150,000; Juve- 
nile 138,539. Additions 46,033. Withdrawals, 22,414. Issues: 
Lending, 1,262,171; Juvenile, 1,484,743. Borrowers, 144,723. 
Total number of agencies, 215. 

The chief of each department of the Libraries submits their own report, 
and a glance through them shows that a year of great progress and efficient 
service has just closed. The three Branches added last year have fully 
demonstrated their usefulness. Another new Branch is to be opened this 
year. A systematic attempt has been made to use the radio as a means of 
interesting the public in books and the Libraries. Talks have been 
broadcast at least once a week. Mr. Charles H. Compton, the Assistant 
Librarian, tells the story of ‘‘ Fifty Years’ Progress of the St. Louis Public 
Libraries ”’ in the latter half of the Report. 








———— 
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WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH Public Libraries and Museum.—28th 
Annual Report, 1925-1926. Population, 29,626. Librarian, 
Kate Fearnside. Rate, 2d. Income, £1,422. Stock: Lending, 
13,039 ; Reference, 1,707. Additions, 1,262. Withdrawals, 872. 
Issues: Lending, 74,499; Children’s Lending, 28,577; Ref- 
erence, 1,048; Children’s Reading Room, 813. Borrowers, 
4,001. Branch, 1. 

A table of statistics shows that the issues have been nearly doubled during 
the past five years. The Library continues to subscribe to a circulating library 
for the loan of books of but passing interest, while volumes of an expensive 
nature have been freely borrowed from the Central Library for Students. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE Public Library Record, November, 1926. 

This is the first number of a new publication and contains general informa- 
tion concerning the Library and its Branches and a number of interesting 
articles, including ‘“‘ The Work and Influence of the Borough Library,”’ by 
the Chairman of the Library Committee. 


CovENTRY Public Libraries.—Readers’ Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1926. 

Principal contents are ‘‘ Recent Books on India,” a bibliography ; 
** Books on Banks and Banking’’; Recent Additions to the Libraries; and a 
list of public lectures. 


GATESHEAD Public Library.—Library Record, June-Oct., 1926. 

This number of the “ Record ”’ contains, besides the usual list of additions 
to the Library, the 40th Annual Report of the work of the Library. From a 
stock of 34,900 volumes 196,221 were issued for reference and home reading. 
The School Libraries issued 203,214 books. Total number of borrowers, 
9,256. An articles of local interest——‘‘ Three Hundred Years Ago '’—is con- 
tributed by Mr. John Oxberry. 

HupDDERSFIELD Public Libraries.—Classified Catalogue of Music. 
Price 6d. 

A complete classified guide to the musical items for home borrowing in 
the Huddersfield Public Libraries containing over 3,400 titles. Divided into 
two parts: (1) a classified arrangement of the music, and (2) an index to 
composers and authors. The main classes and sub-divisions of Dewey are 
used and then an alphabetical arrangement of composers and authors. The 
number of copies available of each work are also given. Books on Theory, 
Musical Biography, etc., are not included in this catalogue. 


LiverPooL Public Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries.—73rd 
Annual Report for the year ending March 3lst, 1926. Popula- 
tion, 803,111. Chief Librarian, Geo. T. Shaw, M.A., F.L.A. 
Total stock, 425,610. Additions, 29,714. Withdrawals, 27,407. 
Issues: Lending, 2,313,100; Reference, 263,831; Branch 
Reading Rooms, 211,608. Borrowers, 91,267. Branches, 13. 

The work of the Libraries grows so rapidly that still further extensions 
are desirable. In June, 1925, a Lending Library for Children was opened 
and 94,000 books were issued in the first ten months. At Woolton a building 
has been purchased and fitted up as a Library and Reading Room. The 

Council have accepted a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 

towards the cost of a Reading Room for working people in the vicinity of 

the Reference Library. Extensions and buildings in other districts are also 
in hand. 


SHEFFIELD Public Libraries. Selective Catalogue of Music. 

An exhaustive list of vocal and pianoforte music in the Central Lending 
Library. The vocal and piano scores are separated into two alphabets and 
Dewey call-numbers are used. Bound in an attractive cover, the cost of the 
printing of the catalogue was defrayed by a member of the Committee. 
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GENERAL. 


Wilson (V. A. Fellowes) THe Larcest SHips OF THE WORLD. 
Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 226. Crosby, Lockwood and 
Son, 1926. 10s. 6d. net. 

There is always something extremely attractive about books on ships 
and especially about large ships. At the present time ship construction is of 
immense importance, and passenger vessels particularly, since they facilitate 
the communication between nations. Giant ships mean giant docks and 
huge machinery for launching the vessels. The illustrations cover very fully 
the interior, exterior and machinery of the passenger ships, and special sections 
are devoted to safety at sea and comfort at sea. There is a good bibliography 
and an index of the names of the ships described. The book is beautifully 
produced on fine art paper with some coloured reproductions of excellent 
photographs, and folding plates, etc., and it is in every way most attractive 
and informative. 


Reisinger (F. Poland) and Wagner (E.) THE CULTURE OF ANCIENT 
GREECE AND RoME, A GENERAL SKETCH. Authorised transla- 
tion from the second German Edition (1914) by John Henry 
Freese. Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 
1926. 2ls. net. 

The publishers are doing valuable work by issuing books dealing with 
the culture and history of ancient Greece and Rome. The work under con- 
sideration is an authorised translation of a German book and is intended 
for the student who has no time to go to originals for his information. From 
this point of view it is a useful work. 


FICTION. 


Wells (Carolyn) THE Rep Hatred Giri. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. 
Lippincott Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
Miss Carolyn Wells is always a favourite and her “‘ Fleming Stone” 
detective stories appear to be inexhaustible. This is another murder story 
with the most wonderful unravellment of plot. 


Collins (A. Frederick) THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER. Illus. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xviii., 202. Appleton and Co., 1926. 6s. net. 

This book has been written by one who has been a professional magician 
for nearly ten years. It contains a wide variety of conjuring tricks, juggling, 
balancing exhibitions and elevations, Punch and Judy and other shows. 
Every page is full of interest for the professional entertainer in and out of the 
home. 


Hill (Grace Livingston) ComInG THROUGH THE RYE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 348. Lippincott Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is a pity that the author has used such a familiar sounding title as 
*‘ Coming Through the Rye,’’ but we forgive her when we read the excellent 
love story she has written. 


JUVENILE. 


Miller (Warren H.) THE WHITE Burrato. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 274. 
Appleton and Co., 1926. 5s. net. 
A white youth lives amongst Indians and learns much authentic Indian 
lore. This story of the wonderful Wild West is full of action and exciting 
adventure. 


Gregor (Elmer Russell) MASON AND His RANGERs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
PP. 246. Aogetan and Co., 1926. 5s. net. 
new Jim Mason story, of which the action takes place during the 
French and Indian War in America, descriptive of the long, long trail, and a 
thrilling fight in a swamp. 
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SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

PROPOSED EASTER SCHOOL AT HEIDELBERG. 

It is proposed that the next Vacation School should be held at 
Heidelberg University, April 9th to 23rd, 1927. The Rector of 
the University is providing rooms for lectures and classes, and 
accommodation will probably be available at moderate prices for 
the housing of students in the Studentenheim. The return fare, 
London to Heidelburg, via Dover—Ostend, has been quoted at 
£4 8s. 6d., second class. 

There will be classes on Modern Library Problems, by Mr. 
Sanderson and Mr. Berwick Sayers ; The English Novel of To-day, 
by Dr. Baker ; Contemporary German Literature, probably by a 
German Professor (lectures in English) ; and classes in Phonetics 
by a lecturer in the School of Phonetics, University College. 

The actual figures cannot yet be given for the whole cost of 
the fortnight ; but they should be considerably less than those for 
the Florence School in 1926. The fee for students is Three Guineas 
(students of the School of Librarianship, members of the Library 
Association, or the Association of Assistant Librarians, £1 11s. 6d.). 
Early application is advisable and should be addressed to the 
Director, School of Librarianship, University College, W.C.1. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
HELD AT NOTTINGHAM, NOVEMBER 4TH, 1926. 
At the 35th Annual Meeting of the above Association, held on 
November 4th at Nottingham, there were present some forty mem- 
bers from the counties of Derby, Notts, Staffs, Leicester, Worcester 
and Northants. 

At the Annual Business Meeting the following were elected to 
office :— 

President—Mr. F. Jackson, Nottingham. 

Vice-President—Mr. G. Chester, J.P., Kettering. 

Hon. Treasurer—Mr. A. Vinen, Leek. 

Hon. Auditor—Miss M. Caddy, Swadlincote. 

Hon. Secretary—Miss K. E. Pierce, Kettering. 

Council—Mr. W. A. Briscoe, Miss S. F. Fergusson, Mr. A. 

Hooper, Miss Jeffs, Dr. E. E. Lowe, Mr. W. R. Walton, 
Mr. W. P. Woolston. 

The Hon. Librarians, Misses Coe and Wilson (Kettering), 
presented a report on the Library of the Association, and were 
cordially thanked for their services. 

There were eight new members elected to membership, and one 
resignation was accepted. 

The new President was duly installed in office, and the retiring 
President, Mr. W. H. Walton, was cordially thanked for his services, 
as were also the other officers. 

The Presidential address was then delivered, and also a report 
on the first day’s proceedings at the Annual Conference of the 
parent association, held at Leeds. This was followed by Mr. Walton, 
Mr. Briscoe and Miss Pierce, who reported on other phases of the 
Conference. 

Dr. Lowe gave a report of the Conference of the A.S.L.I.B. 
held at Oxford, and the following resolution was passed :— 
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“ That the N.M.L.A. expresses approval of the suggestion 
of Lt.-Col. Newcombe, that the concentration in a convenient 
headquarters in London of Library Organizations, Information 
Bureaux and kindred bodies is desirable.” 

The members were entertained to tea in the Guildhall by the 
President, and were honoured by the presence of the Mayor, 
Alderman C. Foulds. KaTE E. Pierce, Hon. Sec. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Epitor, The Library World. 
SIR, 

“* Wanted—a Library Policy ”’ was the title of my paper, and 
not “ Payment by Results” (Library World, November, 1926, 
page 133, line 6). I dismissed the salary question in two sentences. 

If payment by results is degrading surely payment by popula- 
tion or the rateable value, the official policy of the Library Associa- 
tion, is dishonest ? (Library World, 1920-1, page 596). Such a 
policy assumes that all librarians are enthusiastic and also an 
average percentage of borrowers for the whole of England. Halifax, 
population 99,127, has 25,977 borrowers ; the City of Westminster, 
population 141,317, has only 16,843 borrowers. Under the Library 
Association scheme the salary of the Halifax librarian would be 
£550 per annum /ess than that of the librarian of the City of West- 
minster, and yet 9,000 more people would be using the Halifax 
libraries ! 

To prove this is not an isolated case I have taken the following 
from the November Library World :— 

Leicester—Population, 242,100 ; Borrowers, 25,066. Ipswich— 
Population, 81,720; Borrowers, 20,783. 

I should like to point out to candidates for the position of 
Chief Librarian to the City of Leeds that the Library Association 
official salary for the position is £1,200—by £100—£1,500. Will 
any serious candidate “ stating salary ’’ ask for the official figure ? 

Discussing national scales before we are united on the question 
of libraries being placed under central government with a national 
policy is as absurd as going to a colliery district to find a contented 
miner. Yours, etc., 

Outlane, near Huddersfield. T. W. MuskETrt. 
November 2Ath, 1926. 


The Epitor, The Library World. 
SIR, 

Will you be so kind as to bring to your readers’ notice the new 
edition of the A.L.A. Catalogue. This work, previous volumes of 
which are well known to librarians, contains eleven thousand entries 
with valuable annotations, etc. The book can now be obtained 
at our address. 

Yours, etc., 
SALES MANAGER, GRAFTON AND Co., 
E. G. H. CARTER. 
51, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
10th January, 1927. 





